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"property" took him into a room where three girls
were seated sewing. The girls, being octoroons and
having the peculiarly white complexion of many oc-
toroons, were, as the auctioneer declared, whiter
than his own daughter.

"I told that fellow that he would have to get
somebody else to sell those girls," he said.

He made up his mind that an institution that
permitted such a thing ought to be wiped out. He
was not against the South, but against slavery.

As I lived on shore rather than on shipboard, I
came to see a great deal more of New Orleans than
I had while I was serving on a ship alongside the
wharves. The life of the city had now adapted itself
to the Union occupation. Business went on quite
as usual. Except for the absence of many of the
men in the Confederate army, you would hardly
have realized that a state of war existed.

With the appetite of youth, after navy rations
and that stiff fight at Port Hudson, I was able to
do justice to New Orleans cookery, which I found
was worthy of its reputation. Never before had I
known such good food and so cheap. We had not
only the pompano and other delicious fish, but also
that delectable upland plover, the "papabote-"

My service as Prize Commissioner was relatively
brief. Summer found me back on the river as exec-
utive officer of the sloop Monongahela, which was
stationed below Port Hudson, under my old cap-